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Salisbury's opening gambit was to bombard the city
with huge stones, some of them weighing as much as
124 pounds. The effect was moral rather than physical,
for in the course of a week his missiles had accounted for
exactly one victim, a woman named Belles. But in the
meantime he restored and strengthened the monastery
so as to use it as a base for his assault on the Tourelles,
which was launched on October sist. The fighting went
on from ten in the morning until two in the afternoon,
the women of Orleans rushing across the bridge to help
with cauldrons of boiling oil and fat, quicklime and
cinders. "Many beautiful feats of arms" were performed
on both sides, until the English, after the loss of 240 men,
decided to call it a day. Whereupon the victors, thrown
into a panic by a rumour that the English had mined
the place, evacuated it and retired into the town, breaking
two arches of the bridge on the way. The English, after
taking possession, threw up an earthwork or boulevard on
the land side, dug a moat watered by the Loire between
the boulevard and the fort and broke another arch of
the bridge for further protection on the side of the
river.
Next day Salisbury, while reconnoitring from the
Tourelles, was struck by the mysterious cannon-ball,
"because he had broken his promise to the Duke of
Orleans not to molest his domain while he was a prisoner
in England"; also "because he pillaged churches," though
in that he was by no means unique. A fortnight later,
on November 8th, the besiegers withdrew to the neigh-
bouring towns of Jargeau and Meung, which they had
taken the previous summer, leaving Sir William Glasdale
with 500 men to hold the Tourelles. The French, instead
of using the respite to rout out Glasdale's tiny force,
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